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the past and the present, but a part of such 
teaching must come out of the immediate 
experiences of the child, and still another 
part from intelligent service, well directed. 
The foregoing references to children's part 
in camp library work may illustrate the 
quality last mentioned. 

The material which comes from books 
has been no less available, in the past than 
now. It needs regrouping, however, to 
bring stronger focus upon motives and 
situations. Patriotic readers are an effort 
in this direction. But first let us remember 
we must understand what patriotism is 
before attempting to arouse any feeling on 
the part of the children through story-tell- 
ing and through their reading. Can we not 
say that patriotism involves loyalty, knowl- 
edge of and obedience to law, knowledge 
of one's own country and other coun- 
tries, sharing liberty, safeguarding liberty, 
sacrificing for liberty, service through 
liberty. When we really understand this, 
we are ready to select and arrange ma- 
terial for the children. Heroic deeds in 
verse and prose give concrete form to 
these attributes. We must consider the 
organization of society as well, so that the 
child can understand that society affords 
him certain benefits. The child of foreign 
parentage can understand that for him then 
lie opportunities peculiar to his own coun- 
try in the free public libraries and the free 
public schools, even though he may have 
heard at home tales of discouragement and 



of failure to secure those social and eco- 
nomic advantages, the hope of which 
prompted his parents' removal to America. 
When we give such meaning to his every- 
day contacts, we are teaching patriotism, 
as well as when we draw from the past 
the deepest and richest experiences of man- 
kind to meet this highest need. But in 
whatever way we attempt to periorm this 
service, the surest way to avoid the danger 
of falling into abstract preachments, which 
are certain to fall always on deaf ears, is 
by carrying over to children only that 
which has first quickened ourselves. 

In our first reactions in war times, we 
have been much concerned with the patriot- 
ism or the lack of it, in the foreign-born. 
At times Americanism seems to mean birth 
in America. In our search for illustrations 
of heroic deeds we have taken little pains 
to seek in other classic sources. The 
other day, twenty-five thousand Czecho- 
slovaks marched in a parade in one city 
to honor the man whom they proclaim as 
their future president, Professor Massaryk. 
Some of their banners were messages to 
us. One read, "Americans, do not be dis- 
couraged! We have fought these tyrants 
for three hundred years!" To such people 
and to their history could we not well go 
for new tales of heroic sacrifices for free- 
dom, which can quicken and impel li- 
brarian, teacher and child to a new concep- 
tion of what safeguarding liberty and 
sacrificing for liberty really mean? 



THE WAR AND LIBRARY TRAINING* 
By Frank K. Walter, Vice-Director, New York State Library School, Albany 



It is evident that the success of any kind 
of training must depend on the quality of 
the persons to be trained and on the pos- 
sibility of getting a sufficient number of 
candidates to permit the selection of 
enough who are well qualified for the work. 

Among the libraries which conduct train- 



• Abridged from original paper. 



ing classes, by far the larger part have had 
the number of applicants greatly dimin- 
ished. In most cases the quality of the 
applicants seems lower than in previous 
years. The following comments from 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Milwaukee and St. 
Joseph, respectively, are typical: 

(1) "War conditions have absolutely 
demoralized the training of apprentices in 
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this library. Until last summer, we always 
had from a dozen to a score of young 
women in library work... At present we 
have only two or three persons in train- 
ing, have waived any high school require- 
ment and have half a dozen vacancies in 
the library staff with no prospect of filling 
them." (2) "There was a decided falling 
off of applicants for positions at the time 
of our last examination, and a falling off, 
we thought, in the quality of applicants as 
well. The usual small group of young men 
was altogether missing." (3) "Fewer 
applicants and less fit." (4) "The num- 
ber of applicants has been very few and 
the quality much below the average. I 
would say that one in four is a possibility." 

It is nevertheless reassuring to learn 
that a fair number of libraries have suffered 
little in respect to either number or qual- 
ity of applicants. These are not only the 
smaller libraries but the libraries of Birm- 
ingham, Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Savannah and 
Utica. The reasons for this maintenance 
of number of applicants are not always in- 
dicated. Those given by Birmingham and 
Grand Rapids are interesting: 

Birmingham "has been affected not at all 
apparently, except recently. We used the 
argument for good jobs ahead in Wash- 
ington as inducement to get girls to en- 
ter apprentice classes." 

In Grand Rapids, "our experience is that 
so far as our library training class is con- 
cerned, the fact that a good many of our 
people have gone into the government serv- 
ice at Washington has widely advertised 
our library training and we are having 
more applicants than ever for this work. 
The people who are applying now are a 
little more mature and have a little better 
education than those who have come here- 
tofore." 

In Queens Borough the number has been 
reduced from sixteen to four, but the sit- 
uation has "improved the quality in one 
way, namely, that these apprentices really 
care for this particular work." 

Other cities, like Denver, have suffered 
chiefly in the small number of applicants 
from whom to choose. 

The most general method used to coun- 
teract the loss of applicants for admission 
to training classes has been the raising of 
the salaries of those already on the staff. 
Increased publicity has been used by the 



public libraries of Buffalo, Youngstown 
and the District of Columbia and doubt- 
less by others. Public talks, letters to and 
interviews with high school students have 
been the means most generally employed. 
St. Joseph has lowered the minimum age 
for admission to its training class from 
twenty to eighteen. Brooklyn and Mil- 
waukee have modified their plans of train- 
ing. Omaha and Davenport have reestab- 
lished training classes or will establish 
them, and Rochester is about to begin one. 

In the library schools replying (which 
included those of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary and the University of Washington 
and all members of the Association of 
American Library Schools) there was only 
a slight general decrease in the number of 
students in 1917-18 (though Atlanta re- 
ported a decided decrease in the number 
of candidates for examination). Most of 
the schools anticipate a marked decrease 
in numbers in 1918-19. The quality of the 
students was high, and in several cases a 
real improvement was noted. The most 
common method used to counteract the ex- 
pected decrease in numbers has been in- 
creased advertising through magazines 
and talks before schools and colleges. 

In these days when fixed opinion on any 
subject is almost impossible, it is no sur- 
prise to find that in most of the libraries 
reporting there is a marked restlessness 
or an indifference toward library work on 
the part of training class students. The 
same reason is given in every recorded 
case: low salaries and the apparent hope- 
lessness of immediate substantial improve- 
ment. Where this spirit of restlessness is 
not the most marked characteristic, the 
training classes have shown increased ap- 
preciation of the possibilities of service in 
libraries. In several cases this is directly 
attributed to more public recognition of 
library service (including war service) or 
to the unconscious compliment paid libra- 
ries by the demand for library experience 
in filing and other forms of government 
work. 

Aside from some desire to leave conven- 
tional library service to enter war library 
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service and an inclination, noticed in sev- 
eral library schools, to enter departmental 
service with the national government (an 
inclination which seems to have reached 
its height in some other schools) there has 
not been much apparent change on the 
part of library students in their attitude 
toward their chosen work. Doubtless more 
of them are more restless and discon- 
tented with their prospective salaries but 
on the other hand, more of them, it ap- 
pears from the reports, have an increased 
respect for really good library service. 

Dissatisfaction with library service and 
scarcity of applicants naturally suggest, re- 
adjustment in training methods. It is 
therefore a gratifying surprise to find that 
so few material changes in training class 
or library school courses have been found 
necessary as yet. In some instances 
changes have been made in the length of 
the course and in more insistence on 
clerical routine. Brooklyn and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have planned special 
courses of varying length and purpose for 
the different needs of their libraries. Sev- 
eral libraries, among them Queens Bor- 
ough and Brooklyn, begin paying appren- 
tices for whole or part time much earlier 
than formerly. 

It is noteworthy that the libraries whose 
heads have been in camp libraries rather 
generally suggest increased attention to 
instruction in war library activities. Rel- 
atively few are planning to train assist- 
ants for clerical government service, 
though this is suggested by Birming"ham, 
Grand Rapids, Kansas City and Omaha. 
More attention to business library meth- 
ods and more instruction in the relation 
of the library to the social and industrial 
activities of its community is frequently 
suggested. In nearly every case there is 
a positive statement that the present 
standards of library training will not be 
lowered. This is often coupled with an 
expressed intention of definitely raising 
the standard. 

Like the training classes, the library 
schools have so far made no radical 
changes in their courses and apparently 



few are contemplated. Simmons College 
has had a brief summer course for base 
hospital workers and nearly all the schools 
are planning to give increased time and 
attention to the place of the library in war 
activities. Simmons College and Western 
Reserve report the introduction of a few 
lectures on governmental service and the 
Carnegie School of Pittsburgh also plans 
training in this direction. This has also 
been done at the New York State Library 
School and no doubt in other schools. 
There is general agreement on the advis- 
ability of adhering to training for library 
work and of not becoming pseudo-com- 
mercial schools either permanently or 
temporarily. This has not prevented a 
more general recognition of the claims of 
business and other special libraries and 
more time will be given to them in the 
future. In no case is there an expressed 
intention of lowering standards to attract 
students. On the contrary, in every di- 
rection there is recognition of the fact 
that future library demands will require 
library training standards higher than any 
that are maintained at present. 

The lack of change, actual and suggest- 
ed, is not stagnation. It is rather a dis- 
inclination to rush blindly into work which 
for the present at least, is likely to lead 
into professional blind alleys Instead of 
into the high road. It is also a recogni- 
tion of the fact that some place must be 
left for common sense; that training 
courses, like legislation, cannot provide for 
every emergency but must lay foundations 
on which adaptations can be made. In 
other words, where there is failure to meet 
conditions, it is probably as likely to be 
due to mistakes in admitting unsuitable 
students as to indicate serious defects in 
their instruction. 

Some changes are inevitable in future 
library training. Definite prophecy is haz- 
ardous now, but probable reconstruction 
in training is foreshadowed in many of 
the replies on which this report is based, 
and to some extent, they have been sug- 
gested in it. Extension of training to all 
grades of library service seems not only 
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inevitable but immanent. It is not un- 
likely that this may mean not only instruc- 
tion in "extension centers" by an exten- 
sion staff of competent librarians, but 
even the establishment of correspondence 
work in centers too remote and with li- 
brary staffs too small to permit definite 
class work. The more or less distinct di- 
vision of library service into clerical and 
professional seems anticipated, at least in 
the larger libraries. 

None of these will be real innovations. 
Extension courses are already suggested 
by Miss Doren, of Dayton, and are under 
consideration by a very important educa- 
tional foundation. For years the library 
institute has been doing extension work 
systematized and unsystematized. Corres- 
pondence work in library economy is al- 
ready conducted by the University of Chica- 
go and is anticipated by the excellent "Ap- 
prentice course for small libraries" issued by 
the Library School of the University of Wis- 
consin. Brooklyn, the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, and other libra- 
ries have already planned or are actually 
using in their training classes courses 
which distinguish between clerical and so- 
called professional service. The New 
York State Library has for years had 
through the state civil service commis- 
sion two grades of help: (1) the clerk and 
junior clerk grades, and (2) the library 
assistant grade with its analogous exami- 
nations for higher professional grades. The 
probable change will be to bring together 
into a more or less harmonious plan the 
best of these experiments and to urge 
through the American Library Association 
and its affiliated sections and organiza- 
tions the acceptance of definite standards 
of service in libraries. This will not mean 
arbitrary uniformity. It will, on the con- 
trary, mean the establishment of a norm 
from which variation may be frequent and 
extensive. Nevertheless, association or 
combination for similar practice will be a 
great step in advance of our present con- 
dition which in many cases is not associa- 
tion as much as aggregation or even con- 
glomeration. 



Whether this will lead quickly and sure- 
ly to definite certification of librarians and 
standardization of library service is not 
for me to prophesy. Even if it should, 
there is no positive cause for alarm. Li- 
brary autonomy is not necessarily endan- 
gered by central library control. The 
camp library service has not lessened the 
opportunities for war service by individual 
libraries, even though it has meant the 
adoption of much standardized practice 
and the subordination of many individual 
schemes. 

This is not a problem for this section 
to solve alone. More and more the train- 
ing class must be strengthened to perform 
its proper function; the library school 
course must be strengthened and become 
more and more distinctive in its broader, 
non-local service. In an increasing de- 
gree extension work must do its part in 
bringing professional instruction to every 
person in library service. 

But, beyond all this, there must be a de- 
mand from libraries for better service, and 
for greater recognition of better service. 
Extension course, training class, and library 
school will be non-essential industries un- 
less their products are put to use. Nor 
can their products be satisfactory unless 
the instruction is based on definitely rec- 
ognized needs clearly expressed in terms 
of positions in individual libraries. There 
are no warehouses in which library train- * 
ing agencies can store their products to 
be drawn on in small lots at uncertain 
periods, for their products are profession- 
ally perishable in storage. 

Too many libraries have paraphrased a 
well-known motto so that it might read: 
"The best assistants for the most libraries 
at the least cost." Of great significance 
and encouragement is the attempt of prac- 
tically every reporting library to raise the 
salaries of its staff members and even 
more cheering is the success of many of 
these attempts. Perhaps most cheering of 
all are the admission that the largest sal- 
ary increases are still inadequate and the 
regret that such is the case. The library 
schools are encouraged to learn that their 
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students have received considerably high- 
er average salaries than ever before. 

The time has passed when asceticism, 
particularly of the involuntary type, neces- 
sarily makes for holiness. The joy of 
work is not lessened by ability to live de- 
cently and to provide oneself with a fair 
share of the things which make for higher 
enjoyment of life. Society approves the de- 
sire of the masses to live in better houses on 
better food and to have more time for recrea- 
tion. It is deemed patriotic to pay higher 
taxes and provide higher wages for more 
people in more subsidized industries. It 
Is admitted necessary to raise huge sums 
of money for smileage books, Y. M. C. A. 
huts, camp libraries, and similar agencies 
to preserve the morale of our men who 
are fighting for freedom. We librarians 
are not necessarily unpatriotic if we de- 
mand at least enough to maintain the 
standard of living we need for reasonable 
comfort. It has been said that the old 
New England conscience was determined 
by two fears, the fear of God and the fear 
of the poorhouse. The first was respons- 
ible for much of the best in our national 
life but it may at least be questioned 
whether a smaller measure of the latter, 
some generations ago, would have been 
entirely without beneficial local results. 

Let us not deceive ourselves because of 
the generous recognition accorded our 
war service. Our home bases need im- 
provement. A letter from Portland, quot- 
ed by permission, is in point: 

"I think the discussion in your section 
should be the most important of the Con- 
ference and I say that with all due re- 
spect and enthusiasm for the war activi- 
ties, but libraries have reached the point 
where the salary question is a daily issue. 
We are, most of us, if not all of us, facing 
one of two alternatives; either we must 
retrench, cut off some of our activities, or 
we must content ourselves with poorly 
paid, which means poorly prepared and 
poorly educated, assistants. I've wondered 
for many years how much longer we might 
expect college bred, cultured men and 
women to give their lives for the love of 
the work alone. In Portland, and I fancy 
our experience is not unique, we no longer 
can hold our best people unless there are 



other ties to offset the salary. The war 
and the high cost of living are hastening 
the crisis. What is to be done about it? 
How can the taxpaying public be con- 
vinced that the library laborer is worthy 
of his hire? A conversation in my office 
the other day was illuminating. The pres- 
ident of one of the large ship-building 
plants had stopped in to consult with me 
as to which one of my meager staff he 
should ask to organize his new library. 
He remarked that he would give her $150 
this first month and after that if she were 
not worth $250 or so she would be worth 
nothing at all. He concluded his plea 
with, 'and Miss Isom, this demand of the 
business man for the trained librarian will 
have a tremendous influence upon library 
salaries.' The president of my board hap- 
pened to be present, and in a few words 
he outlined the extent of the library's ac- 
tivities and then said, 'and now Mr. B., 
would you as a large taxpayer be willing 
to vote for the amount needed to pay 
these librarians a proper wage?' And Mr. 
B. eaid hesitatingly, 'I don't know that I 
would.' There is the situation that we are 
confronting. We are more than ready to 
release our people for war service, to train 
them for government employment — train- 
ing them for business houses is another 
story." 

Sporadic action in widely separated li- 
braries will accomplish little. It is not 
library spirit but public feeling which 
needs education. Unless library assistant, 
librarian, library trustee and library asso- 
ciation from Maine to California and from 
Minnesota to Texas work together in de- 
manding substantial recognition of the 
value of library service, we shall accom- 
plish little. If presented properly as a 
general movement there need be nothing 
unprofessional in any phase of the de- 
mand. 

Pine words butter no parsnips and when 
even parsnips are beyond the reach of our 
purses and the fine words must be mostly 
self-inflicted or administered by sympa- 
thetic but equally impecunious colleagues, 
the paths to librarianship will not be badly 
crowded by high-grade, enthusiastic appli- 
cants. 

The conclusions which it seems reason- 
able to reach therefore, are these: (1) The 
libraries of the country need trained help 
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as never before and the need is likely to 
increase; (2) existing agencies, whether 
school or training class, seem essentially 
sound in theory and to need adjustment 
rather than reconstruction; (3) these ad- 
justments can be fully effective only when 
the extension course, the training class, 
the library school, the librarians and the 
appointing officers of libraries work to- 



gether in essential harmony. (4) It will 
be useless to plan training without having 
someone to train and there will not he 
enough persons to train unless enough sal- 
ary can be offered to attract competent 
men and women from other lines which, 
to an outside observer, seem to give equal 
chances of service with more than an 
equal chance to live comfortably. 



THE LIBRARY WAR SERVICE* 
By Heebeet Putnam, Librarian of Congress (General Director A. L. A. War Service) 



The library war service has been a 
dominant, if not the dominant, note in the 
program of this Conference; and a general 
word in behalf of the administration of it 
is only natural. 

In planning for the Conference we in 
charge of the work had to consider what 
was our duty to you here. As an Associa- 
tion you assumed the responsibility for 
this work; you secured the resources for 
it; and you are now to go before the pub- 
lic in another appeal. Can you go with 
confidence? Can you go with a clean con- 
science? 

Confidence implies understanding. A 
complete understanding of our operations 
we could not give you. We could not put 
you in touch with every phase of the work, 
with every relationship. We could not 
put you in our own places, vest you with 
our experiences. All that we could do 
was, so far as a written statement could, 
to submit a report to you, with some sta- 
tistics, and with an indication of the prob- 
lems and the manner of meeting them. 
We could provide an exhibit for you to 
see; and we could produce for you to see 
and hear, some of the men and women who 
have been most intimately engaged in the 
actual service. Those things we have at- 
tempted. 

We were certain that from these at- 
tempts you would gain a necessary assur- 
ance and some valuable impressions; that 
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you would feel that the work is well under 
Way, and that it is already the sort of work 
that you meant to do; that you would be 
convinced, and feel confident of being able 
to convince the public, that it is the sort 
of work expected of you. 

And as to the methods: we hoped you 
would feel that they have sustained your 
repute as an Association. Especially that 
your repute has been safeguarded in cer- 
tain essentials: your repute for soundness 
of method, and for adaptability and flexi- 
bility in method; your ability to avoid 
dogmatism, and an excess of professional- 
ism; and your concern for frugality 
against the temptation to be inconsider- 
ately lavish. In bearing upon this last 
item it is no small matter, in any further 
appeal, that of the $800,000 you have ex- 
pended during the first eight months only 
$60,000 went in salaries. 

And as regards the actual administra- 
tion: we wished you to see, to hear, and to 
feel the spirit of the men and women who 
have been engaged in the actual contacts. 
I do not know the impression they made 
upon you. I think, though, that you have 
felt their competence for the task, includ- 
ing especially a freedom from the exces- 
sive professionalism to which I have re- 
ferred. And I trust you noted also a cer- 
tain freedom in another particular — that 
implied in their references to Headquar- 
ters. One of them referred to some essen- 
tial of his service as conceded reluctantly 
by Headquarters. I liked to have him get 



